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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INSPIRATION. 


What do we understand by inspiration is 
the first question that-arises in the considera- 
tion of the subject. 

If we turn to the commonly accepted defi- 
nitions of the word we find its meaning set 
down as “the supernatural influence of the 
Spirit of God on the human mind, by which 
prophets, apostles and sacred writers were 
qualified to set forth divine truth without 
any admixture of error.” “The communi- 
cation of the Diyine will to the understand- 
ing, by suggestions or impressions on the 
mind which leave no room to doubt the 
reality of their supernatural origin.” 

The word is derived from the Latin, inspiro, 
to breathe, to inhale air into the lungs, and is 
one of many examples in which the ordinary 
processes of nature are used to illustrate the 
influence of the Holy Spirit upon the soul of 
man. 

There is a marked difference between the 
two definitiuns, the first limits the operation of 
the Divine spirit to certain specified classes of 
men, and is the view ordinarily held. The 
other accords with the doctrine held by the 
Society of Friends, and is closely related to 
the doctrine of immediate revelation which 
declares that the Divine Being communi- 
cates his will to his intelligent children now 
as surely and certainly as he ever did to the 
inspired men of old. 


It is necessary to keep distinctly before us 
this point of divergence between ourselves 
and others, yet there is among most Pro- 
testant believers a larger acceptance of the 
view held by Friends than church creeds and 
councils endorse, noticeably so in regard to 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible. 

The Latin Church has always held the 
doctrine of immediate revelation to the 
Church through the clergy, who are made, by 
Divine order, the medium of communication 
between God and man. 

But it is not to consider what is believed 
by others in regard to this important subject, 
so much as to discover, if possible, where we 
stand, and whether the ancient ground held 
by our predecessors is still tenable. 

This is of vital importance in its bearing 
upon the free gospel ministry, which has 
always been one of the strongest bulwarks of 
our profession. Take away immediate reve- 
lation and a free ministry, and there is no 
longer need for a distinct organization. : 

Are we prepared to accept the verdict of 
the lukewarm among ourselves and those out- 
side our fold who say the Society of Friends 
has fulfilled its mission? Can the mission of 
any people cease while the principles and 
testimonies for which its founders bore re- 
proach, and cruel persecutions are becoming 
the watch-words of those who aforefime were 
their enemies ? 

Never before in the history of the Chris- 
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tian Church were its dogmas so questioned, or 
the Scriptures as a rule of faith and practice 
so critically examined, and there never was 
greater need for Friends to stand together in 
the liberty wherewith the truth sets free, that 
so standing they may be a beacon light to the 
anxious voyager, tossed upon the tempestuous 
sea of doubt and uncertainty. 

We read that men of old “spake and 
wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit,” and gave forth freely, without fear 
or favor of what they had received, bearing 
testimony to the immanency of the Holy 
Spirit, and calling upon all to hear and obey 
its inspeaking voice. 

Do we believe that it is the same Divine 
power by which they were inspired that is 
saying to us, here and now, “this is the way, 
walk ye in it;” that is waiting to irradiate 
our path with “a light that never shone on 
sea or land ;” a power that will inspire us 
with purer, holier motives, and enable us 
to realize what is meant by “a life hid with 
Christ in God ?” 

But this condition is possible only to such 
as are “obedient to the heavenly vision.” 
What is from God leads ever upward and 
onward towards the highest good for our- 
selves, and for those over whom we have an 
influence. He may call us to a service that 
is hard to accept, but it will never be one 
that gives needless pain or sorrow to another. 
He uses us as his instruments, and in un- 
numbered ways makes his willing children 
agents and factors for the accomplishment of 
the Divine purposes. 

The tendency of the age is to question 
authority. The “thus saith the Lord” of the 
old prophets has lost much of its efficacy 
under the newer dispensation. We no longer 
accept the message as divine, because the 
bearer of the Word claims to have been 
divinely inspired. They who call men to 
righteousness must be the embodiment of 
eo living themselves. The freedom with 
which the truth sets free, is a liberty to hear 
and to judge for ourselves, and he who stands 
in the assemblies of the people as a messenger 
of the Holy One, must carry with him the 
credentials of an ambassador for Christ. 

What is then the lesson of the hour? The 

“same that has been from the beginning. 
When the Spirit of God moved upon the 
waste of waters no visible sign of life appeared, 
yet below the restless billows, in the darkness 
and stillness of the depths beneath, the pul- 
ing tide of life was set in motion. 

“Tarry until ye be endued with power from 
on high¢’ was the command of the risen Lord. 
It is this power that is wanting amongst us 
now ; let us pray for its appearance in every 
heart, watching while we pray, keeping the 


guest-chamber swept and garnished, ready for 
the heavenly visitor. Thus watching and 
waiting, our Lord will surely come, and 
gather his own, however widely they may 
have scattered. 

Let us hold fast that which we have re- 
ceived, not in the oldness of the letter, but in 
the newness of the Spirit. We are not called 
to go back to glean the fields in which our 
fathers labored, their work was well done, 
and they have “ entered into the joys of their 
Lord.” An “undiscovered country” upon 
which their eyes rested, only in prophetic 
vision, is waiting for us to go up and possess, 
and shall we sit by the sepulchres of our de- 
parted, mourning that the former days were 
better ? 

Have we not “ encompassed this mountain”’ 
too long already. Hear we not the command, 
speak to my people that they go forward? 
Let us follow, trustingly, fearing no evil. 

“While the fiery cloudy pillar 
Leads us all our journey through.” 

New conditions call for new methods. We 
cannot put the “new wine” into the “old 
bottles” and preserve both. The piece of 
new cloth will only make the rent in the old 
garment larger, nor will that which was food 
for past generations satisfy the hunger of to- 
day. We hear our children asking for bread, 
are we willing to offer them the manna of 
yesterday when the fresh manna, dropping 
from above, waits to be gathered ? 

It was the charge of the Master that the 
Church in his day was so concerned to build 
the tombs of the fathers, that they left undone 
the work of their own times. 

It is an evidence that the Great Husband- 
man is walking in the midst of his garden 
when his servants feel the need of bestirring 
themselves, that the work go on, and that it 
be such as he will own and bless. 

There is need for us, as a Society, to grasp 
with a firmer hold the great doctrines of our 
profession. We must give our children an 
intelligent reason for “the hope that is in 
us,” we must hold up prominently before 
them the central thought of worship, and 
stand for the fundamental truth enunciated 
by the great Exemplar of our holy profession, 
that they who worship the Father must wor- 
ship “in spirit and in truth,” that meeting 
together in the power of the Spirit, is not 
assembling to entertain and to be entertained, 
or to hear and to be heard only as the reve- 
lation of the Holy Spirit is made to the spirit- 
ual sense of all who are gathered in spirit. 
It is such worship that will give power to be- 
come the sons of God, whether performed in 
the stillness of a silent meeting, or amid the 
pomp and splendor of cathedral service. 

First month 28th, 1884. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ PRIENDS’ COSTUMES.” 


My attention was called by one connected 
with the Episcopal Church in early life to 
an advertisement of goods “suitable for 
Friends’ costumes.” . 

What do Friends mean by costume? Did 
the Master, when He said, “ Ye are my friends, 
if you do whatsoever I command you,” give 
direction for a uniformity of dress? 

His instructions were to take “no thought,” 
but to “ consider the lilies.” 

I love the beautiful simplicity of the Qua- 
ker dress, and wish we could see more follow- 
ing the common-sense good taste which avoids 
superfluity in any direction; but too much 
stress must not be put upon uniformity, lest 
our religion appear too superficial. 

We have heard it remarked that we were 
fast becoming but a skeleton of an organi- 





entrusted with authority, or rather with care 
and responsibility, to look well to the chart 
of directions as laid down by the great apostle 
in the sixth chapter of Galatians, “ Brethren, 
if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which 
are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit 
of meekness; considering thyself lest thou 
also be tempted.” The precious words from 
Matthew’s gospel are preserved as the words of 
the blessed Jesus, uttered in the course of his 
exhortation to his chosen disciples when they 
had inquired of him as to the order of gov- 
ernment in the Church which he was found- 
ing. On this occasion, by the symbol of a 
little child, simple and obedient, he showed 
them the model of what the true hierarchy of 
his Church should consist. Such as the child 
was declared to be, must be the true disciple, 
and the humblest and most childlike of disci- 
ples was the most fit for the high place in the 























zation, and that the skeleton would soon dis- 
appear. I have no such idea in regard to the 
Society of Friends. If it perishes, what shall 
live? Surely not the old Church dogma in 
regard to a personal Devil, and the bread 
and wine being the real body and blood of 
Christ. 

Human organizations appear to be essen- 
tial for carrying forward God’s work in the 
world. Let us ask Him to reanimate our 
sluggish members, and make us each and 
every one more zealous and more consistent 


Christians. R. M. TYLer. 
Denton, Caroline county, Md., 
Twelfth month 2d, 1883. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE FUNCTION OF THE OVERSEER. 


This service in our Church is of so import- 
ant and delicate a character that we may well 
pause for a moment to consider its signifi- 
cance. It was the view of our forefathers in 
organizing the Society of Friends, to heed the 
apostolic counsels in the early days of the 
Christian Church. They recognized the fact 
that it is the proper duty of every faithful 
member of the congregation to advise and 
admonish those who are observed to be walk- 
ing in devious ways. But in order that the 
ane and moral censorship of the 

ock be not overlooked or neglected, two or 
more faithful Friends were appointed by the 
Monthly Meeting to be overseers in each Pre- 
parative Meeting. These were to exercise a 
tender and vigilant care over their fellow- 
members, to the end “that if anything con- 
trary to the harmony and good order of our 
religious Society appear, it be seasonably 
attended to.” 

Certain laws or rules of discipline being 
agreed upon by the Society, it remained that, 
in the administration of the discipline, those 








Church of Christ. 
The Master’s prophetic soul foresaw the 


coming of offences, and pronounced a woe 


upon the offender. It would be better to cast 
away from the body such as were violators of 
the laws of righteousness, if unreclaimable, 
even if they were so valuable, otherwise, as 
are the hand or foot or right eye to man. 
Neither must any “ little one” be despised. 

The symbol of the Good Shepherd was also 
held up as a semblance of the oversight and 
guardianship of the flock, which the Church 
should imitate. Then follow the plain prac- 
tical directions which the pure-hearted have 
ever regarded as the true Gospel order of 
Church discipline: “If thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone: if he will 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But 
if he will not hear thee, then take with thee 
one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. 
If he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto 
the Church.” 

These simple words, spoken within the sound 
of the Galilean sea by the Blessed Teacher, 
have long been tested by the practice of 
faithful disciples, and have been abundantly 
shown to embody the highest wisdom. 

If by error in the action of the meeting, 
an overseer is placed in charge who has not 
on the true and tried armor of Christ, and, in 
the performance of supposed duty, forgets to 
keep close to the heavenly wisdom, great 
harm may ensue to the cause of truth and 
righteousness. The Church, in such cases, 
may lose a right hand or foot or eye while 
the really offending member remains as a can- 
ker in the body, and a source of general cor- 
ruption. That this has sometimes happened 
in the government of this Society cannot be 
doubted, when we hear of declining and per- 
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ishing congregations, and of sheep scattered 
upon the mountains without a shepherd. 
What remains, but to return to first princi- | 
ples, rebuild the waste places, and, by pure 
and simple adhesion to the gracious principles 
of Christian charity and love, so strengthen 
and cement the body that growth may be 
substituted for decay and beauty for ashes. 
The spirit of meekness and of restoring 
love and wisdom is the mantle which clothes | 
the true overseer, the bishop of the Church, 
who patiently endeavors to instruct the erring 
and bring back to the fold the lost sheep. 
Partiality and undue delay in the ministra- 
tions to the wandering and the erring, result 
in loss, first to the offender, but ultimately to 
the Church. Help and recovery, not con- 
demnation and exclusion, are the highest 
functions of Church discipline, and in this 
the Blessed Elder Brother of all the Sons and 
Servants of God, has set so glorious an exam- 
ple that it must shine more and more until 
the coming of that perfect day of which the 
seers have long ago assured us. R. 


—— + tee 





THE MISSION OF MOZOOMDAR. 


Has the time not come in which we should 
consider the impropriety and the wrongful- 
ness of classifying people as Orthodox, Uni- 
tarian, Catholic, Quaker, Jew Infidel and 
Heathen ? 

A member of the Catholic church thinks 
there can be no salvation outside of that 
church. The Orthodox christian thinks a 
Unitarian can not be achristian. An Ortho- 
dox Quaker thinks the Liberal Quaker a 
“dangerous person” and not a christian— 
only amoral man. An infidel is ‘disgusted 
with what he considers such bigotry and says 
if that is chrisitanity I want rone of it. A 
heathen, so-called, may not know anything of 
christianity without a Catholic or an Ortho- 
dox education. 

Does not this habit stand in the way of 
christian progress? Is this proscription con- 
sistent with the spirit of Christ ? 

Has God not made of one blood all the 
nationsof men? Is he limited in power, that 
he cannot communicate a portion of his spirit 
to all who may be willing and able to receive 
it? Has he not said “Whosoever cometh 
unto me [ will in no wise cast out.” “If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ he is none 
of his,” and “ As many as have the spirit of 
God they are the sons of God.” Can any 
man have the spirit of Christ and not believe 
in it, whether he calls it by that name or not? 
Can any one believe in Christ truly without 
some measure of His spirit within him, which 
is its own witness ? 

Is there any reason why this experience 


should not come to a Catholic, a Baptist, a 
Lutheran, a Unitarian or a Liberal Quaker ? 
Is there any reason why this spirit should 
not come into the heart of aso-called heathen, 
or of a man who thinks he believes nothing 
because he cannot accept the language of the 
schools and knows not how to give a name or 
expression to the feeling or spirit that is 
struggling within him. 

May not this spirit of Christ come into the 
heart of a Jew, one of Jesus’ own beloved 
people, and dwell with and inspire him, not- 
withstanding a few Pharisees rejected him 
while in the flesh? May not his spirit be 
with them now, and they wist not what it is, 
or call it by some other name? Does the 
name matter to Him who thus seeth the heart ? 
If men are to judge of His spirit in each other 
by the fruits, (and Jesus is our authority for 
so doing) must he not admit that He is no 
respecter of denominations? If the “ spirit 
goeth where it listeth,” have we any right to 
prescribe its bounds?. Is not this disposition 
to say who are christians and who are not, 
according to their church, inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christ ? 

Do we not hinder His coming by our 
persistence in defining His limits? Was not 
this the Pharisaical spirit of the priestly Jews 
who rejected Him because he came not 
according to their expectations, or their un- 
derstanding of the prophecies? Did not the 
same authority say, “They that worship the 
Father must worship Him in spirit,” and 
wherever he finds them will He not know 
Hisown? However differently persons may 
understand his appearance in the flesh, if 
they have the spirit of Christ are they not 
His? Has he not said it? It must be the 
“Christ within which is our hope of glory.” 
“Tt is with the heart that man believeth unto 
salvation,” not with the mind. 

Would I then do away with churches? 
Not at all. They are the strong helpful for- 
ces that keep us from retrograding. They 
are for man’s benefit, not God’s. But I look 
with a longing heart for the time when the 
multitude, of whatever name, may sit down 
together humbly, as it were on the grass, and 
receive the Divine bread that may be broken, 

whether in words, or to the silent heart, bread 
of such a nature that all may be filled and 
carry away fragments that may nourish them 
in after times, and possibly othersalso. Then 
no one would feel at liberty to say this man 
is an Orthodox, or a Unitarian or a Catholic, 
ora Jew. If he has partaken truly of this 
divine aliment he will be in no spirit of judg- 
ment or separation. The spirit of Christ 
gathers, it does not scatter. 

“There is a wondrous structure unseen, 
holy, forming without hands in the noiseless 
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skies.” This is the true {church of Christ, 
and is building in the hearts of all His chil- 
dren who seek to live in His spirit. It is to 
this church I believe that Mozoomdar is sent. 
May he prove a true ambassador of Christ 
and help to break down the barriers that keep 
christians apart. This is why men know not 
where to place him, or how to catalogue him. 
The children of God are simply christians, 
not perfect christians, but striving to follow 
Christ as he is revealed to their hearts and as 
they may be able to overcome the hindrances 
of the flesh and the obstacles that the mistaken 
teachings and zeal of men have placed in 
their way. Let us not stand in the way of 
his appearing by our own wisdom, but let us 
“ove one another,” for this is the only badge 
of true discipleship. Let us fellowship with 
each other in this spirit, and so prepare the 
way of the Lord, remembering that “ out of 
the heart” not the mind, “are the issues of 
life.” mm. A. ©. 


HOW TO TAKE HOLD. 

One of the saddest feelings that often comes 
over the thoughtful mind is the sense of how 
much is to be done for the reform of the world, 
and the weakness of the individual before this 
appalling sum of evil. We have great hopes 
within us, but practically we are a feeble folk. 
All of us who are serious and earnest long to 
make our spiritual life tell. If we have felt 
or believed anything with all our might, we 
yearn to get it embodied in some outward and 
visible form of good. 

Each one of us has the power to move 
society ever so little, a pin’s point, the thou- 
sandth part of a line; but most of us stand 
idle before the difficulty of getting a purchase, 
the seeming impossibility of taking hold 
aright. There are multitudes of bad things 
that have no handle by which they can be 
grasped and hurled to chaos and old night. 
They are round and smooth, or they are 
misty and illusive, or they are bound up with 
much that is good; and like the wheat and 
tares of the parable, they must be left until 
the harvest. 

Each one of us has a stake in the advance- 
ment of the community in education and 
righteousness. No man lives to himself, 
though he be a solitary cave-dweller; and no 
man dies to himself, though the vultures of 
the desert pick his bones. We all make in- 
quisition into the lives of our neighbors. We 
all are blessed or banned by the right or 
wrong living of those about us. We all have 
a vital interest in what is called common 
progress. The conviction comes in some 
moments of energy that we are here simply 
to help shove the machine a little, or to give 


But the feeling of powerlessness is stronger 
than the sense of responsibility. There are 
so few who can practically do anything for 
the lethargic or stupid or vicious life about 
them that the whole social order seems a vast 
scene of selfish conflict, the effort to get others 
under and self uppermost, the hustle and push 
and tug of jarring and conflicting interests, 
with no loophole left for that divine work of 
helping and saving, which in the lucid mo- 
ments of life looks possible. 

In looking at the lives of those who have 
taken hold wisely and lifted the wagon a few 
inches onward out of the mire of base condi- 
tions, we see that most such efforts have sprung 
from a sense of personal need. It was Luther’s 
overpowering conviction of sin that led him 
to batter down the walls of papacy, and make 
way for the sunlight of religious freedom in 
the souls of men. Wesley longed for per- 
sonal redemption, so he set to work to break 
away from the established hierarchy, and thus 
reformed the Church of England. Peter 
Cooper felt the need of better instruction in 
his youth, and thus built Cooper Union, and 
endowed it for such as he was when a boy. 
The handle of help for the world is grasped 
through personal need and personal sympathy. 
Mrs. Fry felt the woes of the convicts in Eng- 
lish prisons as if they had been her own sons. 
Wilberforce and Garrison bore upon their 
very souls the scars of the slave-driver’s lash, 
and the ignominy of chains and gyves; and 
having once felt, they put forth their strength, 
and slavery was doomed, 

If we look, we shall find the handle of van- 
tage much nearer to us than we have sup- 
posed. The mission fields of the world are 
thought to lie at great distances, but it is a 
mistake. They are often in our office, our 
kitchen, by our fireside, in our hearts and 
consciences. There is no cottage room s0 
private that it has not infinite relations with 
things far and wide. The first Sunday-school 
was a few ragged children gathered in out 
of the street, and taught to read. The first 
orphan asylum in Italy was opened in Venice, 
in a gentleman’s house, he having gathered 
in a few homeless, outcast children that the 
war had left desolate, and who were wander- 
ing in the lagoons and waste places like wild 
beasts. How much Jesus meant when he 
likened the kingdom of heaven to a grain of 
mustard seed! Herein lies the whole secret 
of taking hold. It begins in infinitesimals, 
Look close about you, and seek for the little 
things to be done for others. Hold not your 
hand because it is so very small, a mere trifle. 
There was once an old woman who had a 
gift for mending the heads of broken doll 
babies. She could do little else; but she was 


a lift to the clogged wheel out of the muck. | welcomed rapturously by her friend’s chil- 
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dren, and so exercised her small art that 
many a little temper was sweetened and 
brightened by her coming. 

f your gift is small, take hold right there. 
Big things grow: they are not made. It is 
the bane of many lives that they wish to 
branch before they have budded. Every lit- 
tle community, every hamlet, every home, 
has its opportunities, where the wedge can 
enter or the seed be dropped. A better social 
tone can be introduced into a neighborhood 
by one person who takes hold in the right 
way. Sometimes it is by pulling down, some- 
times it is by building up, sometimes by 
weeding and watering. Defects, infirmities, 
limitations, often furnish a means of taking 
hold, because God so often turns the weak- 
ness of man to his praise. One of the largest 
and best endowed hospitals in a great city 
was built by a man who fell ill of hopeless 
spine disease, and thought out the whole 
scheme during the many years he lay on his 
bed of pain. 

Nothing can be done in acorner. If we 
take hold of our own selfish and inert affec- 
tions with a will to reform them, if we break 
up the cold hard tenor of our lives, and let 
in a little ray of love, the fire thus kindled 
may warm the altars of the world. The 
thing that needs doing, often lies under our 
feet, while we are waiting for opportunities. 
Jesus spoke to a few fishermen in a remote 
quarter of Galilee, careless apparently whether 
his words were saved or’ whether they were 
lost, and all the gods of Greece and Rome 
were toppled into dust. Nothing ever goes so 
far as a loving or a true word, nothing ever 
vibrates so long as a true deed. Saints are 
as much needed as they ever were. They can 
come out of kitchens and factories and work- 
shops. There is no point so low that a true 
soul standing upon it may not reach up to 
the whole of human consciousness, and what 
has been suffered and wept over in the con- 
trite spirit may tingle as new life through the 
moral fibre of mankind.— Christian Register, 


_——— 





Gop’s Love.—By my very sorrows, I know 
that God loves me: I say not whether with 
approbation, but with an infinite kindness, an 
infinite pity. What I need is but to feel it, 
to pray for that feeling, to meditate upon all 
that should bring that feeling into my heart; 
to take refuge amid my sorrows in the assur- 
ance that God loves me; that he does not 
willingly grieve or afflict me; that he chas- 
tens me for my profiting; that he could not 
show so much love for me by leaving me 
unchastened, untried, undisciplined. . 
Great is the faith that must save us. It isa 
faith in the Infinite, a faith in the infinite 
love of God? . Creature of God’s 


‘most hopeless. 
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love, believe in that love which gave thee 
being. Believe in that love which every 
moment redeems thee from death, and offers 
to redeem thee from the death eternal. Be- 
lieve in God’s love, and be wise, be patient, 
be comforted, be cheerful and happy,—be 
happy in time, be happy in eternity.— Orville 
ewey. 





THE UNION (SIGNAL. 


We find the Union Signal, of Chicago, for 
the 20th ult., upon our editorial table, and 
turn its pages with a feeling of sympathy, 
born of approval. It is the official organ of 
the Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union, and contains details, of the important 
work undertaken and accomplished by this 
interesting body. This number is the memo- 
rial of the Temperance Crusade which, ten 
years ago, made so brave an attack upon the 
liquor traffic in our Western States. 

This is a beautiful sheet, claiming a circu- 
lation“of 13,000. It is directing much power 
and zeal against one of the most dangerous 
enemies of our Republic, and is worthy of all 
praise. A fac simile letter from John G. 
Whittier is one of the attractions of the pres- 
ent number—No. 49. We give it entire: 


Dear Friend.—I cannot let the decennial 
of the “Woman’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union” pass without expressing my 
hearty sympathy with its object, and my ap- 
proval of its methods. Its beneficial influ- 
ence has been felt in every section of the 
country. It has baffled the schemes of poli- 
ticians and parties by appealing directly to 
the moral sense of the people, and infused 
fresh life into churches and sects by its prac- 
tical application of the precepts of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. When I reflect upon the aw- 
ful magnitude of the evil, the crime, the pau- 
perism, the wreck of home and the unspeak- 
able debasement of humanity, everywhere 
apparent, I am appalled and sometimes al- 
But, when I think of your 
organization, and what it has been doing the 
last ten years, I take new courage. The wo- 
men of the country will yet save the men of 
it. Give them what they are now unjustly 
deprived of, the right of suffrage, and the 
close of the next decade would see the liquor 
traffic abolished in every State in the Union. 
Enclosed find $5 in aid of the “ Union,” 
which ought to number its readers by the 
hundreds of thousands. Thine truly, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Expressive of the devout faith and hope of 
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this faithful body of Temperance workers 
are these ringing words from Holy Writ which 


we find upon the title-page of the Union Sig- 
nal, of Chicago : 


1. Praise ye the Lord. Praise the Lord, O 
my soul. 

_2. While I live will I praise the Lord: I 
will sing praises unto my God while I have 
any being. 

3. Put not your trust in princes, nor in the 
son of man, in whom there is no help. 

4. His breath goeth forth, he returneth to 
~~ earth ; in that very day his thoughts per- 
ish. 

5. Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob 
for his help; whose hope is in the Lord his 
God : 

6. Which made heaven, and earth, the sea, 
and all that therein is: which keepeth truth 
forever : 

7. Which executeth judgment for the op- 
pressed: which giveth food to the hungry. 
The Lord looseth the prisoners : 

8. The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind: 
the Lord raiseth them that are bowed down: 
the Lord loveth the righteous : 


9. The Lord preserveth the strangers; he 
relieveth the fatherless and widow: but the 
way of the wicked he turneth upside down. 


10. The Lord shall reign for ever, even thy 
God, O Zion, unto all generations. Praise ye 
the Lord. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Epitors FRIENpDs’ INTELLIGENCER :— We 
have been having very interesting meetings 
in this city during the past three months, 
some account of which I have been requested 
to send you. 

They were commenced for the purpose of 
enquiring into the cause of the decline of our 
Society, and to interest the younger portion 
of our membership in the principles and testi- 
monies of Friends. 

They are held on First-day evenings at 
private houses, which seems to break the re- 
straint that would be felt at the meeting- 
house where we are accustomed to formal 
silence, which can only be broken by a 
Divine call from the Master. We have no 
chairman or moderator, nor is one needed. 
We keep no minutes of our proceedings, but 
everything is as informal as a social company 
can be, except that one person talks at a 
time, and the rest listen because they want to 
hear. 

Three-fourths of the attendants are young 
people, the other fourth are middle aged and 














elderly. From seven until seven thirty they 
come in, lay off their wraps, and engage in 
social conversation. The exercises are opened 
by the reading of a selection (often from the 
Bible), which is followed by comments by 
any one, or inquiries into the lessons contained 
in what was read, always aiming to draw 
forth sentiment and experiences in the weighty 
matters connected with our spiritual welfare. 
Many deep, earnest thoughts, real jewels of 
the soul, find expression, which by our edu- 
cation we have been taught to hide away lest 
we lose them. 

The riper experiences and counsel of the 
aged Friends are listened to with close atten- 
tion, and frequently seem to melt young and 
old into sweet harmony and fellowship. The 
angel of the Lord’s presence is often felt to 
be in our midst, awakening and feeding the 
hungry spirit. 

All in all we realize the truth of the 
Apostle’s words: “ With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 

Devotional exercises are seldom outspoken, 
yet there is nothing to hinder them. The 
beauty and simplicity of the truth as held by 
Friends should attract and not scatter, and 
we should all be able to give an intelligent 
reason for the faith within us. 

Several of these gatherings have been held 
in other parts of our Quarterly Meeting, and 
have given great satisfaction. W.C.S. 


Richmond, Indiana, First mo. 23d, 1884. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


On Seventh day the 12th inst., part of the 
committee appointed by Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting “to visit subordinate meetings,” 
two from Baltimore, one from Gunpowder 
and two from Sandy Spring left Baltimore in 
company with George B. Passmore for his 
home at Oxford, Pa., to attend the Conventions 
appointed some weeks since to meet at Oxford, 
Little Britain and Eastland, on the 13th, 
14th and 15th of the month. There we met 
with two of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
from Warrington Quarter. After attending 
the usual meeting at Oxford on First-day 
morning we attended a Convention there in 
the afternoon composed of members of the 
adjacent meetings with the members of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee, and the com- 
mittee appointed by the last Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Nottingham. Conventions of like 
character were held on Second-day morning 
at Little Britain, and on Third-day at East- 
land. 

The cause of the weakness and decline in 
some of our meetings was considered from 
various standpoints, and many remedies and 
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paliatives suggested. ‘The forced compliance 
of our children to what is termed “ plainness 
of dress and address,” was thought by some 
to be a source of weakness, however beautiful 
these may be when there is a testimony to be 
upheld in these particulars. The importance 
of more careful and guarded religious instruc- 
tion by parents to their children, was dwelt 
upon as a remedy against the young leaving 
the Society. A dependence on a right in the 
Society by birth, without an experimental 
knowledge of religion led some to question 
the advantage of: birthright membership, un- 
less accompanied with a clause in the Disci- 
pline requiring such members to make choice 
at maturity whether they shall continue in 
the Society, yea or nay. It was thought that 
under those circumstances parents would be 
more earnest in their endeavors to instruct 
their children in the principles and testi- 
monies held by us. There appears to be an 
absolute necessity to devise some mode of in- 
teresting our young people in the affairs of 
the Society as well as in its testimonies. 
Social, religious conversational meetings were 
suggested as meeting a want in that direction. 
The closer association of the young with the 
old in the family circle, at our religious meet- 
ings, and indeed on all occasions was recom- 
mended, as having a tendency to more closely 
unite them in religious fellowship with those 
of more advanced years. We were not dis- 
posed to give way to discouragement, for 
although there is }ukewarmness and indiffer- 
ence in some places amongst us, we are con- 
vinced the testimonies of the Christian re- 
ligion are advancing in the world at large. 
When love, justice and truth prevail, peace 
will follow as a result. The subject of laying 
down the mid-week meeting at Eastland, 
which was under consideration at Notting- 
ham Quarterly Meeting, and for the further 
consideration of which a committee was ap- 
pointed at that time, brought up the question 
whether there is a necessity for those meetings 
at this day. The idea was advanced that the 
time had passed when they are required, 
though that opinion was not united with. 
Nevertheless it was not thought advisable to 
continue the mid-week meeting at Eastland, 
that it had better be laid down by authority 
than by non-attendance. 

We also had a meeting on ‘Second-day 
afternoon, with our afflicted friend, William 
M. Way, which was attended by members of 
the two committees and friends in the vicinity ; 
probably forty were present. It was an inter- 
esting occasion. Words of sympathy and 
encouragement were spoken by several. 

These opportunities were looked upon as 
seasons to be remembered with gratitude. T. 

First month 18th, 1884. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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BrericaL Researcu.—Something of the 
thoroughness of scientific inquiry has entered 
the domain of Biblical research, and schol- 
ars, both in and out of the Church, are bring- 
ing their best wisdom to the study of these 
ancient writings. Customs, laws, and tradi- 
tions are examined in order that doubtful 
passages may be made more clear and the 
translations literally correct. The teachings 
of theological institutions are also being sifted 
and men no longer take solely upon such au- 
thority assertions of vital importance. 

In churches hedged about with creeds ex- 
plicit enough to keep out heresy, we find the 
spirit of free inquiry is at work, and though 
conservative leaders may for the time silence 
the outspoken word, yet the truth is in no 
danger of being stifled. An awakened intel- 
ligence must investigate, and investigation, if 
honest, will lead to the truth. 

The Bible has for ages been the defense 
against doubters, but now some honest think- 
ers find that a literal acceptance of the Bible 
may stand in the way of the free growth of 
religious feeling, conceding that an individual 
experience which brings the soul into oneness 
with the Holy Spirit is of the first import- 
ance. Friends have long claimed that the 
indwelling life is greater than any record of 
it, but they have read these ancient writings 
with hearts open to receive the helpful influ- 
ences which they contain. They have brought 
their best judgment and clearest thought to 
the perusal of these Scriptures and have 
found abundant nourishment for the inner 
life, but they have also felt free to pass over 
certain parts which are not opened to their 
understanding, and this discrimination has 
been denounced as heretical. It has also 
been asserted that a complete denial of the 
authority of the Bible must follow if any- 
thing short of complete acceptance of it is 
allowed, but we have gone on reading these 
records in the Spirit’s light, finding in them 
a never-failing help in lifting up the soul to 
communion with the Highest. 

When our brethren of other faiths find that 
the literal acceptance of much contained in 
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the Bible does not advance their spiritual, 
life, they will receive in compensation for the 
letter the help of the Spirit which can al- 
ways be applied to each individual and which 
truly “giveth life.” And side by side with 
the scholarly literal research goes the spirit- 
ual research, often by those who are not the 
wise in this world’s esteem, but who, by sim- 
ply following the truth as it is revealed to 
them, receive the full measure of that knowl- 
edge which is Heavenly. 





Tue Gay Heap Inpians.—We learn with 
deep satisfaction that a subscription has been 
started in the city of Boston in aid of the 
half-breed Indians at Gay Head who rendered 
such brave and devoted service to the ship- 
wrecked passengers and crew {of the steamer 
City of Columbus, so lately foundered on their 
We read that those who 
reached the barren headland alive were 
treated with boundless though humble hos- 
pitality. Nothing that the limited resources of 
their noble-hearted rescuers could supply was 
held back. Food, drink, missing articles of 
clothing were freely given, and the men and 
women began the sad search for the dead. 
This was in progress when the first commu- 
nication with the outside world was estab- 
lished by the newspaper men. 

The poor people regretted they could not do 
more for the shipwrecked survivors. The 
reporters entered several of the dwellings, 
Everything was neat, but there were no lux- 
uries and few comforts. The thin unplas- 
tered walls were a poor protection from the 
icy gale. Entire families lived together in 
one or two rooms and a loft reached by a 
ladder. The people were scantily clad—wo- 
men went down to the landing in the bluster- 
ing snow storm, wearing their calico dresses ; 
but they seemed not to know it was cold. In 
collecting the dead upon the beach, the body 
of one poor woman was found entirely nude ; 
another had scarcely any covering. One of 
the Indian women had at home two sheets, 
which were treasured as luxuries seldom to be 
used. She sped to her house and fetched 
them, weeping as she pitifully said it was all 
she could give to cover the dead, and the 
bodies were quickly sewed up in these wind- 
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ing sheets. This and much more have thes® 
people done without asking even thanks in 
return. In fact, all that any one of them 
has asked, after what have been to them great 
sacrifices, has been a salvage interest in the 
few trunks that have washed ashore. 





DIED. 


BUNTING.—On First mo. 19th, 1884, Anna 
G., wife of Josiah Bunting, in her 78th year; 
a member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 


CARR.—On First mo. 24th, 1884, in Phila- 
delphia, Samuel C. Carr, in his 73d year; for- 
merly of Bucks co., Pa. 


CHADWICK.—On First mo. 22d, 1884, at 
Quaker street, New York, John Chadwick, 
aged 79 years; a member of Duanesburg Meet- 
ing, and formerly of Rensselaerville, N. Y. 


HANCOCK.—On First mo. 20th, 1884, of 
membraneous croup, in West Philadelphia, 
Clement J., in his 3d year, son of George W. 
and Elizabeth J. Hancock ; members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


KNIGHT.—On First mo. 27th, 1884, Daniel 
Knight, in his 63d year ; a member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


LOXLEY.—On the afternoon of First mo. 
25th, 1883, Tacy A., wife of B. Ogden Loxley, 
and daughter of Charles and the late Mary M. 
Evans; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


PUSEY.—On First mo. 25th, of pneumonia, 
Josephine Gertrude, in her 14th year, daugh- 
ter of Joshua and the late Rebecca K. Pusey, 
and grandchild of Joseph R. Kenderdine; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia. 


SMITH.—On First month 20th, 1884, after a 
very short illness, in Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., 
Doctor Elias E. Smith, aged 61 years ; a mem- 
ber of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


STAPLER.—On First mo. 25th, 1884, after 
a protracted illness of disease of the heart, in 
Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., Elizabeth Stapler, 
in her 63d year; a member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 


TITUS.—On Twelfth month 26th, 1883, at 
Flushing, L. I., Mary F., daughter of Maria 
F. and the late William L. Titus. 


TRUMAN.—On the morning of First mo, 
29th, 1884, Catharine H., widow of George 
Truman, M. D., in her 87th year; an Elder of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia. 

YEATMAN.—On the morning of First mo. 
4th, 1884, at her home in London Grove, 8. 
Emma Yeatman, wife of Marshall P. Yeat- 
man, and daughter of Marshall L. Pennock. 





SpEAK what you think now in hard words, 
and to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks 
in hard words again, though it contradict 
everything what you said to-day.—Se/f Reli- 
ance. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF! parties, their heirs and assigns, in perpetuity 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Read at the Twentieth Annual Meeting held in Phila- 
delphia, Twelfth month 4th, 1883, 

In entering upon this, our Twentieth An- 
nual Report to the Stockholders, it seems 
fitting to refer to the great loss which we 
have sustained in the death of the President 
of our Board, Samuel Willets, of New York. 
Actively interested in the work of establish- 
ing the College from the first it is not too 
much tv say that, but for the substantial aid 
which he gave to the enterprise, it is not 
likely that the earnest desire of many Friends 
to establish a College under the auspices of 
our Religious Society would even yet have 
been realized. He was not only a very large 
subscriber to the stock of the College in the 
beginning, but generously furnished additional 
aid as it was needed year by year. One of 
the later acts of his life was the signing of a 
check for $25,000 to complete the subscrip- 
tion for the $65,000 needed to free the restored 
College building from debt. So long as his 
health permitted he never failed to be with 
us on the occasion of our Annual Commence- 
ments, and he very regularly attended the 
meetings of the Board, where his wise and 
moderate counsels were of no less value than 
his liberal peciniary aid. In his will the 
College was not forgotten, as the following 
words, quoted from that document will show: 

“ Item :—I do give and bequeath to Swarth- 
more College of Pennsylvania, of which [am 
now the President, and Robert Biddle is 
Treasurer, one hundred thousand dollars; 
and on the payment thereof my executors are 
directed to take a certificate for four thousand 
shares of stock in said College, if there be so 
much stock in the hands of the managers, 
and if not, they are to pay said amount with- 
out receiving the full amount of stock, which 
stock shall forma part of my residuary estate, 
which sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
shall be held by said ‘College as and fora 
permanent fund, and to be secured by good 
and sufficient securities forever; the interest 
and income thereof only is to be applied to 
educate in part or in whole such poor and 
deserving children as the Committee on 
Trusts, Endowments and Scholarships of said 
College may from time to time judge and 
determine to be entitled thereto. 

“And I direct my executors to purchase 
from said College five scholarships to cost five 
thousand dollars each, and to take one in the 
name of each of my five grandchildren, viz. : 
Caroline W. Frame, Edward Willets, Frede- 
ric Willets and Walter R. Willets, children 
of my son Jacob, deceased; and Amelia W. 
Leavitt, child of my son Robert, which said 
scholarships shall guarantee to the respective 


the right to have one student each educated 
in said college free of cost. 

“The said respective sums to be paid as 
follows, viz.: one-fifth thereof at the expira- 
tion of twelve months after proof of this my 
will; one-fifth thereof at the expiration of 
twenty-four months after proof of this my 
will; one-fifth thereof at the expiration of 
thirty-six months after the proof of this my 
will; one-fifth thereof after the expiration of 
forty-eight months after the proof of this my 
will; and one-fifth thereof after the expira- 
tian of sixty months after proof of this my 
will.” 

Out of regard for the memory of one to 
whom we all feel so deeply indebted, the 
office of President of the Board of Managers 
has been left vacant until the expiration of 
the term for which he was elected. 

Since our last Report we have also lost by 
death another valued and deeply interested 
member of our Board, Rachel T. Jackson, of 
Philadelphia, who has been closely identified 
with the College since its foundation. During 
the past few years, in consequence of failing 
health, she has been unable to give that 
attention to her duties as a Manager which 
she so much desired; but she frequently 
visited the College and made valuable sug- 
gestions as to its care and management. 
Through her long experience in educational 
matters her counsels were valuable, and had 
deservedly great influence with those asso- 
ciated with her in the work. She was espe- 
cially interested in promoting the usefulness 
of the Friends’ Library at the College, and 
had, for several years, been chairman of the 
committee having it in charge. Her loss is 
deeply felt and cannot easily be supplied. 

The whole number of students, entered for 
the present year to date is 289, or 37 more 
than at the same date last year, and a greater 
number than was ever before in the College 
at any one time. Of these students 148 are 
children of members of our Religious Society. 
This year, also, for the first time, we have 
declined, not only all applicants who did not 
reach the required age of thirteen but also 
all those who were not fully prepared to enter 
the First section of Class C, that being now 
the lowest class in the Preparatory School. 
It may be stated in this connection that, of 
the Boarding pupils in Class C at this time, 
but seven are members of the Society of 
Friends. As a rule, Friends seem less in- 
clined than others to send their children from 
home at so early an age. 

Since last year some additions have been 
made to the list of schools from which students 
are admitted to the Freshman Class without 
examination, upon presenting certificates of 
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ualification from their respective Principals. | possesses, and in it, as in all the other depart- 


he list now stands as follows: 


Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friends’ Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Friends’ High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Woodstown Academy, Woodstown, N. J. 
Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del. 
Friends’ High School, West Chester, Pa. 
Friends’ High School, Moorestown, N. J. 
Buckingham Friends’ School, Lahaska, Pa. 


Other Friends’ Schools may, on applica- 
tion, be added to this list, if the Instruction 
Committee and Faculty shall be satisfied that 
they are taught by competent teachers, and 
are furnishing the requisite preparation for 
admission. Blanks will be furnished to all 
such schools, to be filled out by the Princi- 
pals, and forwarded to the College, securing 
to their sudents admission, without examina- 
tion, to the Freshman Class, or to any Class 
of the Preparatory School for which they may 
be recommended. It is believed that this 
arrangement will be found to be of great ser- 
vice to the Schools themselves, as well as to 
the College, aiding them in establishing regu- 
lar and systematic courses of study, and rais- 
ing their standard of scholarship. 


The Faculty remains the same as last year 
except that two have been added from among 
the Corps of Instructors: Joseph W. Teets, 
Professor of Elocution, and Elizabeth C. Mil- 
ler, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and Com- 
position. 

The Library of the College now contains 
upwards of 5,700 volumes, which have been 
purchased with funds contributed for the 
purpose, principally by the Alumni Associa- 
tion. The §books have been selected with 
care, and are mainly the standard works in 
general literature, with very few works of 
fiction. The Alumni fund is now about ex- 
hausted, and we earnestly hope that friends 
will contribute towards the maintenance of 
the library, that the instructors and students 
may have access to the latest and best works 
at all times, and that the excellent working 
collection which was lost may soon be re- 
placed. Many additional works on modern 
science are particularly desirable, some of 
which are very expensive, yet very important 
aids in the work of the College. Our 
money has been spent in purchasing those 
general works which, it was felt, should be in 
every good library, and we now appeal for 
aid for the purchase of the special books on 
special subjects to which the heads of the 
various departments of instruction should 
have access,and to which they may refer 
their students. All must agree that the 
library is, or should be, one of the most im- 
portant means of instruction which the College 


ments, a high standard should be maintained. 

The Reading room is a valuable adjunct of 
the Library, and is kept supplied with the 
leading periodicals. It is desirable that others 
be subscribed for, especially those of perma- 
nent value, and that they be bound in vol- 
umes as part of the Library. 

The College Society Libraries now number, 
collectively, nearly 2,000 volumes, which 
have been’ purchased, or contributed by the 
students. These volumes are desirable sup- 
plements to the general Library, and are 
accessible to all the ivstructors and the col- 
lege students. 


Friends’ Historical Library has received 
some important additions both by purchase 
and by gift, during the past year, and we 
especially commend it to the attention of all 
who are interested in the preservation of the 
writings of early Friends, as a safe, conve- 
nient and useful place in which to deposit 
books, manuscripts, engravings, portraits, etc., 
of historical interest. 


The condition of the various departments 
of instruction, the work done, and their special 
needs, are indicated in the following brief 
reports from the heads of these Departments. 
They are presented in the order in which they 
occur in the Annual Catalogue. 


Some slight changes in the course of study 
in Mathematics have been made with the 
beginning of the present year. A higher 
grade of text books in some instances, has 
been substituted for those in former use, and 
it is hoped that these changes may prove 
attractive to a number of the young women 
of the upper College Classes, as well as to the 
young men, and that the work done in this 
important Department may advance each 
year to keep pace with the advance made in 
the science! itself. 


Since the fire which destroyed the building 
of Swarthmore College in the autumn of 1881, 
including the total destruction of our valua- 
ble Museum of Natural History, the College 
has been so fortunate as to receive a number 
of important contributions towards a new 
museum. During the last scholastic year 
most of the collections received have been 
displayed in appropriate cases, and the whole 
will be arranged in order and properly la- 
belled, as means and time will allow. The 
chief collections contributed to the new mu- 
seum are as follow: 


A collection of about two thousand crystal- 
lized and otherwise characteristic minerals, 
together with geological specimens of rocks 
and ores. The greater part of these was ob- 
tained through means supplied by Joseph 
Jeanes, while other portions were presented 
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by William S. Vaux, Prof. F. A. Genth, C. 
§. Bement and John Hartman. 

A collection of mounted skeletons, together 
with striking specimens representing the chief 
classes and orders of animals, recent and fos- 
sil, from the establishment of Prof. Ward, 
Rochester, N. Y. This collection was pur- 
chased by the College, and partly through 
means furnished for the purpose by Joseph 
and Anna T. Jeanes. 

The Garrett collection of American birds 
and mammals, comprising upwards of eight 
hundred specimens, purchased by the College. 

A collection of choice specimens of birds 
from Florida, presented by Joseph Wilcox 
and Edward Farnum. 

An excellent collection of about two thou- 
sand species of shells, accurately named, 
chosen from the cabinet of the late C. F. 
Parker, formerly Curator of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. This was 
presented to the College through means fur- 
nished by Joseph Jeanes. 

A collection of one hundred and seventy- 
five drawings and charts, mostly magnified 
and colored illustrations, selected from the 
best authorities. These were furnished at the 
expense of the College. 

The Professor of Natural History takes 
this opportunity of congratulating the Col- 
lege and its friends on its success in obtaining 
so rich and useful contributions to the Museum 
in so short a time. A moderate amount of 
means, say about $2,500, would render the 
Museum practically complete for its purposes 
of instruction. 

The department of Physics and Chemistry 
continues under the same management as 
last year. In Physics a course of lectures 
(two periods per week) has been attended by 
the Sophomore Class, and laboratory work in 
Physics has been elected by some members of 
the Senior Class. All the courses in Chemis- 
try are elective and have been chosen this 
year by a large number of students, for whose 
practical work our excellent Laboratory now 
affords ample facilities. In the Preparatory 
School a course of weekly lectures on Chem- 
istry has been given to Class A, and Labora- 
tory work in Physics has been pursued by 
the College Preparatory Class. 

The apparatus employed in these depart- 
ments has received some slight additions by 
construction and purchase, among them a 
dynamo-electric machine. 

The usual course in this department has 
been pursued during the past year; the work 
of the Preparatory School, including the His- 
tory of the United States and England, also 
of Greece, with the outlines of Ancient His- 
tory. In the College Classes the Freshmen 
have pursued the study of Roman History, 
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together with that portion of Grecian History 
bearing on the age of Pericles, Grecian Art, 
Philosophy and Literature. Hallam’s His- 
tory of the Middle Ages has been pursued by 
the Junior Class. This Class has also taken, 
during the year, a course in Political Econ- 
omy. For the fullest success of this depart- 
ment, it is necessary that there should be a 
large addition of economic literature to the 
College Library. 

The course in English Literature consists, 
at present, of forty lectures, extending through 
two years, twenty in each year. With these 
it would be obviously out of the question to 
attempt anything like a minute and complete 
survey of the whole field. It has therefore 
been deemed advisable to confine attention, 
for the most part, to the comparatively few 
eminent authors whose works have shed an 
especial lustre on our noble literature. It 
will scarcely be denied by any person of in- 
telligence that it is far better to study a few 
things thoroughly than many things loosely 
and superficially. It has been the earnest 
aim in this department to carry out, as fully 
as possible the principle thus indicated. 

Attention has been called not merely to 
the most important works of an author, but 
also to his characteristics as a writer, and to 
such incidents in his life as may sometimes 
serve to explain the cause of his having 
chosen the particular field of literature in 
which he has won his fame. 

In addition to the course of lectures above 
mentioned instruction in English Literature 
is at present given by class-room work, con- 
sisting of the critical reading of English 
authors with the preparation by the students, 
from time to time, of essays upon the period 
under consideration. The student is intro- 
duced to the authors themselves, and is 
thereby fitted, from his own reading, to form 
an intelligent opinion of their merits, and 
properly to estimate the opinions of literary 
critics. 

The full course extends through four years, 
and is so arranged that during this time re- 
presentative authors from every period of our 
literature, from Chaucer down to the present 
day, are studied in their own works by the 
classes. 

The course in Rhetoric and Composition, 
with one recitation a week, begins in the 
College Preparatory Class, after a thorough 
preliminary drill in English Grammar in 
Classes A, B and C; and it continues thence 
through the four College years, being from 
the first a required study. Standard text- 
books in Rhetoric are made the basis of 
instruction during the College Preparatory, 
Freshman and Sophomore years, supple- 
mented by frequent practice in writing com- 
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position. A thorough training is thus given | in this department ought to be equally attrac- 


in the rules of Punctuation, in the use of 
Figures, in the studies of the Properties of 
Style, and in the leading principles of Ver- 
sification. The work in Composition is made 
to illustrate, as far as possible, the ground 
gone over in the Rhetoric. The work done 
in class in the weekly recitation, however, 
forms but a small part of the drill. Much 
individual instruction is given in the way of 
suggestion, explanation and correction. In 
the Junior and Senior Classes no text-books 
are used; but a course of abstracts from 
Blair’s Lectures and from the works of stand- 
ard authors is substituted. The object of this 
course is to train the student’s memory and 
judgment, and to form his taste, by requiring 
him to transcribe the language of the best 
English models. In the Senior year a care- 
ful study is also made of the style of many 
great masters of English prose. The student 
is required to read a certain amount from the 
works of such authors, and to commit to 
memory selected passages ; and once a month 
a lecture is given upon each subject under 
consideration. The work in Composition in 
these two years receives especial superintend- 
ence; and the preparation of original work 
for Public Days and for Commencement is 
under the direction of the Instructor. 

There were five German classes during the 
past year. The general method of instruc- 
tion was the same as in previous years. The 
effort is made to secure a suitable variety in 
reading by giving the younger classes stories, 
light comedies, or other pieces of similar 
character, written in ordinary every-day lan- 
guage. In the higher classes the student is 
made acquainted with the classical literature 
as seen in the works of Goethe, Schiller and 
Lessing. During the first two years particu- 
lar attention is paid to the principles of gram- 
mar, and illustrative exercises are written by 
the students. During the entire course there 
is frequent colloquial practice, varied by dic- 
tation of German ballads. 

In the past year there have been seven 
classes in French, four (B, A, College Prep. 
and Freshman) required, and three (Sopho- 
more, Junior and Senior) elective. The course 
extends from the elements to the higher 
knowledge of French, embracing grammar ; 
particular attention to pronunciation; writ- 
ten, oral and conversational exercises; dicta- 
tion ; history of France and history of French 
literature (conversationally), with the read- 
ing and committing of French classics, espe- 
cially of Corneille, Racine and Moliére. 

The Engineering Department is rapidly 
developing in its commodious quarters in the 
new Science Hall, and is becoming especially 
attractive to the young men. Certain studies 








tive and profitable to the young women, espe- 
cially the courses in draughting, and it is 
desirable that the attention of those who wilh 
have to depend on their own efforts for a liv- 
ing may be called to this subject, and that 
such may improve the opportunity here offered 
them. Additional and important field instru- 
ments have been purchased since our last 
report, and many additions have been made 
to the equipment of the workshops. These 
will now compare favorably with the best shops 
in the country. A single course of engineer- 
ing study is offeredwhose object is to pre- 
pare its graduates to become proficient in 
either civil or mechanical engineering, as 
their tastes or other circumstances may deter- 
mine. These graduates readily find employ- 
ment, and many who do not remain to com- 
plete the entire course find the studies which 
they have here pursued of great advantage 
to them in the practical affairs of their lives. 

The new Science Hall, in which this 
department, as well as that of chemistry and 
physics, is located, is already one of the most 
interesting parts of the College to visitors, 
who are invariably impressed with the prac- 
tical character and value of the instruction 
there given. 


The course in reading and elocution, begin- 
ning in the lowest class, is continued through- 
out the Preparatory Department and the 
College, to the commencement exercises at 
the close of the Senior year. In general the 
aim of this department is to so correct, 
strengthen and develop the student’s voice as 
to enable him to use it to the best advantage, 
not only in public or professional life, but 
also in business and social life, and especially 
in the very important circle of home. 


Text-books on elocution are used only im 
one class; standard readers and selections 
from the best literature are used in practice 
throughout the course. The students in the 
four College classes take part in the public 
days, which are held at intervals throughout 
the College year, and in preparing for these 
exercises special and private instruction is 
given to each student. Such instruction is 
also given to members of the Graduating 
Class who speak on Commencement Day. 

Thirteen students have taken the teachers’ 
course during the past year; of these, four 
left at the close of the year, one of whom 
(being a graduate) received the diploma and 
two others received -certificates. It is to be 
regretted that the number of students who 
elect this study is so small, as all who expect to 
teach after leaving the College would be greatly 
benefitted by the course. Some changes are 
in prospect for the coming year by which the 
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department may be rendered even still more | as at the present time; most of the trees are 


useful, and also more attractive. 

The course in Latin, as heretofore, has 
consisted of three years in the Preparatory 
School and the four years of the College 
course. This amount is required of all who 
are candidates for the degree of A. B. One 
year’s study of Latin, in Class B of the Pre- 
paratory School, is regularly required of all 
students, whatever course they are subse- 
quently to pursue. After this one year, 
those intending to pursue a scientific or busi- 
ness course, or the modern literary course, are 
permitted to give up the study of Latin. 

While the study of Greek is encouraged 
for the degree of A. B., it is not, at present, 
required, students being permitted to substi- 
tute for it an additional amount of French 
and German. Although Greek is thus made 
an elective study, it is taken by most*of those 
who pursue the regular classical course. 

The course in mental philosophy consists 
of about thirty lectures on the history of 
mental philosophy, embracing the greater 
names and systems of the different schools 
belonging to Greece, England, France and 
Germany, from the earliest times to the pre- 
sent day. 

While we do not presume in so short a 
course to fathom the depths of a science 
to which some of the loftiest minds have 
devoted their best energies, we claim that it 
is sufficient to prepare those who may after- 
wards desire to pursue farther the study of 
human nature, and of the intellectual devel- 
opment of mankind. 

The Department of the Household, con- 
tinuing under the same care as last year, is 
in a satisfactory condition. After our 14 
years’ experience, we have now arranged and 

rinted a code of regulations or laws for the 
Echool and College, and by the aid of these, 
and a judicious division of labor and care, 
the large household is under efficient disci- 
pline. The general influence of the boys and 
young men and the girls and young women 
upon each other has never been more health- 
ful and salutary, and we can with renewed 
confidence express our conyiction of the 
value of the method of co-education which 
we have pursued from the beginning. 

In the Laundry great improvements have 
been made during the past year. Several 
important inventions in machinery have been 
introduced, such as the hot steel mangle- 
ironer, centrifugal wringer, etc., all of which 
promise to make a great saving of labor. 

The Farm, which has been greatly im- 
proved during the past few years, is now 
among the best in this section of the county. 
The grounds in front of and around the Col- 
lege building have never looked so promising 








growing finely and the walks are nearly all 
laid with asphaltum, thus affording ample 
room for the students for recreation, there 
being nearly one mile of good dry walks 
around the building. 

When the present site of the College was 
purchased, an adjoining property (about 35 
acres, known as the Ingersoll property) could 
not be obtained. As it had the right of way 
through the centre of the College grounds, 
and being immediately adjoining the College 
buildings, the Board has always desired to 
secure it at a reasonable price. Such an op- 
portunity has occurred, and it only remains 
for the stockholders to confirm its purchase 
in the manner directed by the constitution. 

In our report of last year we stated that 
one hundred and thirty thousand dollars had 
been received from insurance, and about 
eighty thousand raised by subscription. We 
further stated that to meet all the necessary 
expenses of construction, refurnishing, etc., 
about $275,000 would be required, thus leav- 
ing a balance of about $65,000 to be made 
up by subscription. At that time we feared 
that it might be necessary to execute a mort- 
gage upon the property to cover this indebt- 
edness. Soon after our Annual Meeting, 
however, new subscriptions were started, and 
these were so successful that, on the 18th of 
Second month last, a public meeting was held 
at the College, at which the new building 
was formally transferred to the Managers by 
the Re-building Committee, entirely free from 
debt. This gratifying result was reached by 
the contributions of many friends to whom 
the College was already deeply indebted, 
among whom should be especially mentioned 
our late friend Samuel Willets, President of 
our Board, whose liberal final subscription 
has already been referred to in this report. 

During the past thirteen years the institu- 
tion has received considerable donations in 
money aud property. These have been largely 
given for the aid of students who are unable 
to pay the full charge for board and tuition. 
They have also indirectly benefitted the Col- 
lege by enabling us to retain in our classes 
many fine students who must otherwise inevi- 
tably have left us. The time has now come, 
in the growth of the institution, when the 
need of endowments of a different character, 
yet which will produce similar results, is 
seriously felt. Perhaps the most practical 
form of aid would be a General Endowment 
Fund, the income from which might be avail- 
able for any or all the expenses of the Col- 
lege. It is hoped, however, that those Friends 
who desire to contribute of their means to 
further the cause of higher education in the 
Society, will seriously consider the question 
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of endowing one or more of the Professor- 
ships at Swarthmore, and thus relieve the 
College of the expense of such instruction, 
me enable us to lower the cost of tuition to 
all. 

The endowing of one or more, Professor- 
ships would insure instruction in such depart- 
ment forever, and would, to that extent, 
reduce the cost of tuition to all students, 
enabling persons of moderate means to send 
their children to the College without asking 
for aid, which otherwise they might be unwil- 
ling to do, and enabling us to still further aid 
those who, without such assistance, must 
forego the opportunities for improvement and 
advancement in life which our College 
affords. 

Reference was made in our report last year 
to a change in the price of tuition, making a 
reduction of $100 a yeax to the children of 
members of our Religious Society. This 
change cannot yet be regarded as other than 
an experiment. Unless we are aided still 
further by the endowments of Professorships, 
or otherwise, it is feared that this desirable 
reduction cannot be continued, and we retain 
our present efficient force, and maintain our 
high standard of instruction. 


M. Fisoer Lonestreta, Sec’y. 
Swarthmore College, 12th mo. 3d, 1883. 





deem necessary to secure the title to the Cor- 
poration. 
The next annual meeting will be held at 
one and a half o’clock. 
Adjourned. 
Grorce W. Hancock, 
AxpicaiL M. Woopnutt, 
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TREES. 


How helpful to my life are forest trees ! 

Their beauty charms me, while their strength 
sustains 

My weakness, and to be a day with them 

Is as a sweet Communion-day with God. 

How likea strong man stands the sturdy oak 

Mightier than all his fellows; yet he seems 

To boast not strength inherited, so much 

As from fierce battling with the elements, 

Relying not on Providence alone, 

But on himself, remembering the past, 

And how from feebleness he grew to strength. 

Was ever king in purple and in gold 

So grand as they in autumn’s coloring? 


A most inspiring lesson to my life 
Their beauty teaches. In it I behold 
A type of what this human life should be 
When the end cometh. 
Faces I have seen 

Which speak to me, even as these autumn 

leaves, 
Of a rich harvest safely garnered in. 
Would autumn leaves be just as richly dyed, 
Did only sunshine and warm summer showers 
Fall on them,fand the dreary days come not? 


But even as glory of the king may fade, 

Or he be robbed of all his rich attire, 

So fade and pass away their glories ; 

While ever and anon the drear winds sigh 

A requiem of sadness. Yet above 

The dead leaves rustling do the days go on, 
And spring-time gladness will return again. 
O, in their hours of calm do trees not dream 
Of.the bright days to come of bud and bloom? 


Thus do they speak to me, and seem to teach 
The wondrous mystery of life and death. 
The first spring dandelion’s bloom is more 
To me than all the written word; it speaks 
Directly to the soul, and seems to be 

The voice of God. It is a thing of life, 
And what can better solve the mystery ? 

It is a proof of promises fulfilled, 

And bids us trust unfalteringly, when 
Again the dead leaves rustle ’neath our feet, 
And the cold snow shall cover all we love. 


Q God, so many paths lead unto thee 
"T were strangeif any soul should miss the way! 


—E. F. S., in Unity. 


The election of five Managers then fol- 
lowed. 

Notice having been given at an Adjourned 
Meeting of the Stockholders, held Sixth 
month 25th, 1883, “That authority would be 
asked for, at our next stated meeting, to 
purchase the Ingersoll Tract, situated between 
the western boundary of Swarthmore College 
grounds and Crum Creek, containing thirty- 
five acres and thirty-one perches,” it was sub- 
mitted to the meeting for their approval. It 
was, on motion, agreed to proceed to a vote 
by the appointment of Emmor Roberts, John 
T. Willets and Eli M. Lamb as Tellers. 

They reported that 2,648 votes had been 
cast in favor of the purchase, and not any 
against it. Whereupon the Board of Man- 
agers was directed to take such measures as 
may be necessary to secure the title to the 
Corporation. 

A notice also having been given at said 
adjourned meeting, held Sixth month 25th, 
“That authority would be asked for, to pur- 
chase the ground formerly known as the 
Harper lot, and now held by,Emmor Roberts 
and Daniel Underhill, situated and adjoining = ie, sy wT ery 
the grounds of the College on the south, an en 7 
eit g 14 acres om 40 perches,” the He who hath marked thy faintest sigh 


. : Will not forget thy tear. 
— was presented to the meeting. He loveth always, faileth never, 


he report was accepted, and the Board So rest on him, to-day, forever! 
directed to take such measures as they may —F. R. Havergal. 





He who hath led will lead 
All through the wilderness ; 
He who hath fed will feed ; 
He who hath blessed will bless ; 
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THE rigor of the present winter in New 
England is growing too severe for the English 
sparrows, and large numbers of them have 
been frozen to death. 


On December 1 the total number of distil- 
Jeries in the country was 565, against 356 at 
the same time last year, with a total daily pro- 
ducing capacity of 289,000 gallons, against 
263,000 the year before. 


THE ice palace, now well under way ‘in 
Montreal, will'resemble a Norman castle, with 
amain tower ninety-six feet in height anda 
frontage of nearly 200 feet. The pearly tint of 
the walls, illuminated from within by electric 
lights, is indescribably fine, and ;the effect is 
heightened by colored fires and pyrotechnic 
displays. 


THE latest novelty in Sweden is an enor- 
mous engine which daily produces 1,000,000 
boxes of matches. It receives the raw mate- 
rial (blocks of wood) at one end and gives up 
at the other the matches neatly arranged in 
their boxes, ready to be packed. The wood 
which, in the course of last summer, was 
brought over to Jonképing to be made into 
matches, filled twenty steamers *and eight 
sailing vessels. 


PROBABLY the fastest train in this country 
is the New York and Philadelphia Express on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which makes the 
run of eighty-eight and four-tenths miles in an 
hour and fifty-two minutes, including three 
stops, or at the rate of forty-seven and eight- 
tenths miles per hour. From Germantown 
Junction to Jersey City, eighty-four and two- 
tenths miles, the run is made in one hour and 
forty-one minutes, including one stop, or at 
— rate of fiifty and five tenths miles per 

our. 


A SUBSTANTIAL pledge of peace has been 
offered by the Apaches of San Carlos Agency 
in the persons of fifty-five of their children, 
who left here, January 27th, for the Carlisle 
Training School, in Pennsylvania, in charge 
of Dr. O. G. Givin, the school physician, ac- 
companied by Agent Wilcox and four chiefs 
of the tribe. Agent Wilcox and the chiefs 
will visit Carlisle, Washington and the Indian 
school at Hampton, Va. 


A STRONG pressure is being brought to bear 
on the Secretary of the Treasury to issue a li- 
cense to Mrs. Mary A. Miller as captain of a 
Mississippi river freight boat, owned by her 
husband, who is an invalid. The question has 
been referred to the Solicitor of the Treasury 
for his opinion as to the legality of granting 
such a license to awoman. The Solicitor, it 
is said, will favor the granting of the license, 
since the law is silent on the subject of sex, 
and the ability of the woman to perform the 
duties of captain is conceded. 


ACCORDING to the statement of the Vice- 
Director of the Rio Janeiro Faculty of Medi- 
cine, in Brazil, where all the inhabitants take 
coffee many times a day, alcoholism is un- 
known ; it is further stated that immigrants 
contract little by little the fondness of the 
Brazilians for drinking coffee, and their aver- 
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sion for liquors; and as the children of these 
immigrants never contract the fatal habits 
known to their parents, it would seem that 
the number of drunkards in the country is in 
inverse ratio to the amount of coffee con- 
sumed. A South American correspondent of 
the Medical Times confirms the above, assert- 
ing that the number of cafes in the large cities 
of Brazil—where multitudes of persons from 
the highest down to the lowest go—is enor- 
mous, while drinking saloons are very few. 








NOTICES. 


Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will hold 
its stated meeting this Seventh-day evening, 
in the parlor at Race street. 

Won. HEACOCK, Clerk. 


A Conference of the Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting’s ‘Temperance Committee will be held 
at Crosswicks, the 10th of Second month, at 
2 o'clock. Friends*who are interested in the 
cause are cordially invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


Second mo. 5, Nine Partners, New York. 

Philadelphia, Race street. 

6, Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 

7, Abington, Abington, Pa. 

8, Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 

9, Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 

13, a and Saratoga, Easton, 

ae 


14, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

16, Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Pelham H.Y.M., Pelham, Ont. 

18, Fairfax, Fairfax, Va. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 

20, Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

23, Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

25, —— H. Y. M., West Lake, 

n 


Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
26, Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
27, Southern, Camden, Del. 
28, Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
29, Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
A Conference of the ‘ Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education ”’ with the Teachers 
and Committees of Friends’ Schools and oth- 
ers interested, will be held on Seventh-day, 
the 9th of Second month, 1884, at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing 
at 10 o’clock. 
The questions to be considered are : 
Ist. What constitutes good order in school, 
and what are the best methods of securing it? 
2d. Can the study of the Physical Sciences. 
be illustrated by simple and inexpensive appa- 
ratus, and how can we interest our teachers in 
its use? 
A general invitation is extended to those 
interested. 
On behalf of the Committee. 


Wma. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 















